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There is little to criticise in the book either as regards the point of 
view or the content. That the author turns from the discussion of 
diplomatic duties in chapter five to argue, through seven pages, the 
question whether the term ' ' United States ' ' should be followed by a 
plural or a singular verb is one of the few instances in which want of 
judgment is evident. The modus vivendi might be mentioned as one 
of the forms of international agreement (pp. 245-247), and in this 
connection the distinction between treaties and conventions might well 
have been explained. The discussion of the Hague International Com- 
mission of Inquiry (p. 357) might have been illustrated by a reference 
to the settlement of the North Sea incident of 1904. The definition 
given of a protocol (p. 246) does not conform to the popular use of 
the term. " Livingstone" (p. 99) should be spelled " Livingston." 

J. W. Garner. 

University of Illinois. 

Four Centuries of the Panama Canal. By W. F. JOHNSON. 
New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1907. — xxi, 461 pp. 

The author of this work has shown commendable industry. Begin- 
ning with the discovery of America, he traces the progress of the pro- 
ject of an interoceanic canal from its inception down to the recent 
decision as to the type of the canal to be built across the Isthmus of 
Panama. He treats of matters historical, political and hygienic. One- 
third of the book is devoted to the history of canal enterprises that 
preceded the revolution at Panama of November 3, 1903. The re- 
maining two-thirds cover the Panama revolution and what has since 
occurred. The author is a staunch supporter of the administration at 
Washington in all that it has done and in all that it proposes to do , but 
not in any dogmatic sense. He states fairly the position of the opposi- 
tion and gives reasons for his conclusions. 

In matters having a legal or semi-legal character, the author is not 
at his best. His statement of the contents or purport of treaties and 
state papers is not always accurate. He speaks of the treaty of 1846 
with New Granada as having secured to the United States "the exclu- 
sive right of transit across the Isthmus of Panama, including all routes 
in the country between the Chiriqui Lagoon and the Atrato River " 
(p. 57). This statement is the more strange in view of the fact that 
the author prints, as an appendix, the pertinent provisions from the 
treaty in question, which show that it conferred no exclusive rights of 
transit but merely engaged that "the right of way or transit " on any 
modes of communication, present or future, should be " open and free 
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to the Government and citizens of the United States." No exclusive 
privilege was stipulated , intended or given , unless perhaps in respect of 
belligerent uses. Following up this error, the author not unnaturally 
represents the provision in Hise's unratified treaty for the exclusive 
construction of a Nicaragua canal by the United States or its citizens 
as having been based on the precedent of 1846 (p. 58). His account 
of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty is decidedly unfavorable to that instru- 
ment. As an advocate of American control of the canal, he condemns 
the principle of that treaty ; but, unlike Keasbey, who also advocated 
American control, he fails to appreciate the good results which the 
treaty was made to accomplish. The Clayton-Bulwer treaty is, like 
other public instruments, to be judged not merely by the text, but by 
the circumstances of its origin and its ultimate effects. The same 
thing may be said of Great Britain's Central American treaties of i860. 
The author's view of them is more unfavorable than the history of the 
transaction warrants. 

J. B. Moore. 

The Purchase of Florida : Its History and Diplomacy. By 
Hubert Bruce Fuller. Cleveland, The Burrows Brothers Com- 
pany, 1906. — 399 pp. and maps. 

In a volume of more than three hundred pages of text and several 
more of documents Mr. Fuller has told the story of how the United 
States rounded out her natural boundary on the southeast. In order to 
make clear the story of the purchase, the author has thought it neces- 
sary to begin at the beginning ; he therefore gives a summary of Florida 
history from the discovery to our treaty of peace with England, in which 
were sown the seeds of a dispute with Spain. The story of that dispute 
is then taken up, and the details of our troubles with Spain and England 
over Florida are given in extenso from 1783 until the final acquisition of 
the territory in 182 1. 

The book shows evidence of pretty thorough research ; but it ought 
not to be necessary, at this late day, to remind an investigator that the 
historian — and this volume will appeal to the historian rather than to 
the general reader — demands foot-note references to sources and author- 
ities. Such references are too sparingly given. In some cases they are 
lacking where they are particularly desirable. For example, Mr. Fuller 
passes over the vexed question of the northern boundary of Florida by 
stating that it was moved up to 32 28' in 1767 by the commission of 
Governor Elliott. He gives no authority for this statement, but prob- 
ably bases it on a number of commissions mentioned in the American 



